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own. We have known cases in institutions where the
individual did not wish to be held in the schoolroom,
preferring, possibly, other activities, and he therefore
pretended to be unable to do the work demanded by
the school teacher. On tests one sometimes finds an
individual who shows very distinct dislike for some type
of work, and who, because of his simulation of disability,
might be considered an instance of specialized defect
were one not careful in the analysis of results.

In distinguishing between general defect and normality
accompanied by special defect, there are several points
to be considered. Before concluding that an individual
is a defective, that is, feeble-minded, there should be
several kinds of evidence, each of which corroborates the
other. Unfortunately, the practice of basing the diagnosis
of feeble-mindedness merely on the results of Binet or
other "measuring scales" is all too common. Sometimes
grave errors are made, particularly when the subject is
handicapped by either a lack of adequate knowledge of
English or by a special defect for language. The proper
emphasis on the social implications of feeble-mindedness is
a help, but several other considerations should play a part.

From our long experience we are convinced that for
the diagnosis of feeble-mindedness there should be given
not only (a) the Binet tests, but also (6) a number of
performance tests, to which should be added (c) the indi-
vidual's reactions to ordinary or common-sense situations,
and (d) the extent to which he has profited by educa-
tional opportunities. When these four types of tests
are used, the final conclusions reached should be fair
and valid, provided the tests have been made under
favorable conditions. All of the disturbing factors above
enumerated, of course, must be absent. If diagnosis is
based on less evidence than is here set forth, there is
always a possibility, among other things, that what